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serious exercise ; for, in this case, the brain would 
grow dull from want of use, and no longer be a 
suitable instrument of thought. Consequently a 
proper development and healthy tone of mind re- 
quires systematic exercise, alternating with inter- 
vals of relaxation, the proportion of each, as in 
physical exercise and rest, depending on individ- 
ual circumstances. 

Now, as a regular and systematic mode of life 
is necessary to a full and healthy development of 
body and mind, and as the body and mind are 
the only instruments by which we can achieve suc- 
cess, we would be justified in concluding, a priori, 
that success in any undertaking requires system- 
atic action on the part of the agent Nevertheless 
let us go a little further in our inquiry, and see 
whether this conclusion is borne out by reason 
and fact 
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TBE FIRST CRUSADE. 

PEOMOTED BY POPE TJEBAN II-PEEACHED BY 
PETES THE HER MIT. 

A Drama. 

ACTIL — Scene L 

£GoDFBEt*8 Headquarters — G odfset de Bouillon, Bake of Lor. 
raine— T ancrzd.] 

[jEhter Bohemond — He greets Godfrey.] 
Bohemond. — God greet you well, Duke God- 
frey ; and for you, {greeting Tanered) 

My cousin Tanered, though I prize your worth. 
Can scarce forgive your tardy missive. Aye ! 

The Council of Clermont has broken up. 

And I, a lag-last for my evil luck, 

Have missed the Pope’s speech. 

[Enter Andrew and Paul.] 

Tancbed. — ^How failed my message ? 
Bohemond. — ^That blundering] ack-daw, Alfred, 
lost the word. 

And gave me, furthermore, assurance false. 

That I was not to start before the twelfth, — 
Hence, bent upon Amalfi, I laid siege. 

Not certain if the enterprise proposed 
Should fail or no. Had I your word in time. 
The Prince of fair Torrento had been first 
To offer men and-means to help the Pope. 

Andrew. — {Saucily, like a privileged servant.) 
Prince Bohemond, you missed a good threshing — 
{laughs) A. grand admonition: one you ought to take. 
Bohemond. — {Puzzled) What means the fellow? 
Andrew. — ^Por fighting Christians 
Over in Amalfi. Ho ! if the war 
Should prove aLUCKT thing, the Prince will heep. 
On my cuirass ! That’s brave ! 

PAtTL. — {Taking Andrew J>y the collar — Enter 
a large group oj Crusaders) 

There, hold your tongue ! 

Look out, boy ; let your cups alone, and learn 
To show the Prince good manners, if you please. 
Godfrey. — ^The Pope spared not the warlike 
feudal lords. 

Nor they who bear arms for them. Bohemond, 
Never felt I the grandeur of the skill 
Vouchsafed a Christian warrior, till that hour 
Before the famous CounciL 

Bohemond. — Pray, good Duke, 

What said Pope Urban, thus to set the world 
To heaving like the ocean in a storm? 

’Tis like an inspiration. 

Godfrey. — He but told 

The truth in moving measure. 

Pahl. — {Aside to his comrades) Come on, boys. 
Let’s hear Duke Godfrey tell about the Pope! 
Tanc. — ^Tis time to be aroused. Our trade 
abroad — 


Our hare existence as a Christian potver — 

The Saracen is aiming to destroy. 

To blind our eyes to Turkish arrogance 
Is quite fool-hardy. ’Tis to lay us down 
And slumber on 3Iount Etna. 

Bohemond. — Tet the Turks 

Can never do us harm ! 

Godfrey. — Not if we fight ! 

But non-resistance is to own their sway. 

Reflect ! The mighty cities of the East, 

Nice, Antioch, and Ephesus, are each 
Ruled by their Sultan ; now they fiercely press 
On to the Western Empire, and to-day 
Their impious standard sweeps the Hellespont — 
Their barbarous hordes there menace Christendom. 
Bohemond. — ^But, let them come ! How could 
they cope with us ? 

One Gallic knight could drive a thousand Turks. 

Tanc. — Admit this true; ’tis cowardice in ns 
If we command such valor, not to use 
That valor in the service of the Pope 1 
Andrew. — {Waggishly) That ratiocination is 
complete. 

Pd rather kill ten Turks, who, till they die. 

Are blasting all that’s holy, than to scratch 
The little finger of a Christian. Why ? 

Because these Turks do live like filthy brutes. 
And strive to make us Christians like themselves. 

Tanc. — ^No doubt you see the misery involved 
In our non-intervention. Palestine, 

Still warm and wet with our Redeemer’s blood. 
Is at their mercy. In Pope Urban’s words : 

“ ’Tis not a question of avenging man ; 

No siege of city or of castle towers ; — 

It is the conquest of the Christian's hirth-onght ; 
The rescue of the Holy Sepdlchre ; 

Truce to the City of the King of kings.” [cross 
Bohemond. — I am impatient, Duke, to take the 
At Urban’s bands. 

{Crusaders shout.) — Long live Bohemond ! 
Godwillsit! The Holy Land forever! JDeogratias! 
Godfrey.— The Sovereign Pontiff spoke like 
one inspired. 

“ My children,” cried he, “ victories gained by you 
Are not the conquests of a single day — 

A passing triumph. No! each field ye win. 

Each city wrested from the Infidel, 

Will spread rich blessings over all the world! 

I see the mighty army stretching on — 

Crusaders conquering to the end of time ; — 

I see their ranks by lustful Turks opposed — 

But never vanquished. Nay! the gates of hell 
Strive fiercely, and are baffled. But for you. 
Science and Art in bondage to their guile — 
Corrupted and debased — would writhe and die ; 
Commerce, subservient to their perfidy. 

Would prove but bold extortion, and all lands 
Would sink in woe to worse than pagan night; 
Hope, enterprise, discoveries and skill, 

’Neath the black banner of their crimes be crushed. 
But what instead ? I see the Western world 
Pour an avenging force to check the Turks ; 

Life kindles through the veins of Christendom ; 
Science strikes off her chains ; fleets sent in joy 
Across the unexplored and pathless main. 

Conquer anotlicr world to serve the Cross 1 
Crusaders 1 men of Europe 1 at your feet 
The ages fall in solemn gratitude. 

For you have saved them from the Moslem yoke!” 
{Men shout “Long live Pope Urban! Palestine for- 
ever !’’) 

Bohemond. — His arguments in eloquence sur- 
All human logia [pass 

Tancred. — So will their results 
Surpass economy of shrewdest kings. 

Bohemond. — Thank you, brave friends, and we 
will lead our troops 
On to the plains of Asia. But I baste 
To meet the Holy Father. Fare ye well 1 

[Exit Bohemond, b.] 


Scene H. 

[A group of Crusaders — ^Nobles-^hildren^slaTCS^-men of all 
classes— hawks^bonnds— musicians, with trumpets, comets, 
etc. — banners— knapsacks—everything indicating preparations 
; for a march and pilgrimage— some weeping, some gay— erery- 
' thingfall of bustle and spirit— Godfrey, Hugh, Clande, Thomas, 
j Alfred, Egbert, Henry, John, Elmer (boy).] 

{A blast of trumpets is heard.) 

Godfrey. — Good courage, comrades 1 Let the 
tears you shed 

But make your souls the stronger ; nor forget. 
Protection pledge you for those left behind. 

And laurels won in service of our Lord 
Will make sweet memories for declining years. 
Ton all are true Crusaders 1 
All shout. — ^Every one 111 
Egbert. — A strong man grown faint hearted at 
such a time. 

Should be pinioned as a maniac 1 
AU shout. — Good 1 good 1 1 
Hugh — ^’Tis shame to any who are left behind 1 
Elmer. — A grief too, sir, as well as ’tis a shame 1 
Hugh — Well, we’ll make up lost time. We 
should have been 

Ten years ago in Palestine. In trath. 

Those yellow silken-trousered Turks, I vow. 
Ought now to all be mummies! The black imps 
Had ne’er set foot on Holy Land in peace 
Had J been there! {All shout.) Palestine! 

God wills that she be rescued ! 

[Flourish of trumpets.] 
Godfrey. — {To Elmer.) Ah ! little fellow, 

So young, and a Crusader ! 

Elmer — Yes, brave Duke ; 

No one can be too young to fight for God ! 
Godfrey. — ^And feel you no regret to leave 
your home ? [besides, 

Elmer — ^I’m strong! Pm a good fighter! and. 
My mother dare not bid me stay at home ; — 

You know what said Pope Urban? 

Godfrey. — What, my lad ? 

He bade you not to go ? 

Elmer. — ^No ! but God says 
“ Who loveth father, mother, more than Me, 

He is unworthy of Me !” 

Godfrey. — Generous child! 

God keep your spirit innocent as brave. 

Now for the march ! My comrades, ’tis the dawn 
Of Zion’s exit from captivity ! ! 

[End of Act II.] 


An Address 

BcliTered od 'Vfashiagton’a Birthday, Febroary 22, 1870, 
'’J by DENNIS A. CLARKE. 


L.adies and Gentlemen : 

Numerous as are the sentiments cherished within 
the human breast, few, comparatively, elicit our 
praise or excite our admiration when we consider 
the exalted position of man in the order of crea- 
tion and the noble destiny for which his immor- 
tal soul was created.^ I said that few sentiments 
ere praiseworthy, because many survive merely the 
occasion that inspired them and hence are not of a 
very elevated nature, whilst the few lead us to con- 
template whatever is truly beautiful or sublime, 
estimable or dignified in human nature. These 
are confined within ascribed limits and there cul- 
tivated by the fostering hand of Religion. Such 
sentiments are innate, that is, they belong to us 
by nature; they will not suffer banishment ; man 
in his degraded and barbarous state possesses their 
embryos, man in his elevated and enlightened 
condition nourishes them. They are our consolers 
in affliction, our companions in solitude and our 
friends in adversity. 

Hence, then, in implanting these sentiments in 
our hearts we cannot but behold the infinite wis- 
dom and goodness of an ever watchful Providence, 
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for He has made them instrumental in forming the 
inviolable bonds of friendship, in strengthening 
the chain that joins us in social intercourse — and, 
in general, in uniting the -whole human family 
by ties indestructible. How beautifully is this 
grand idea of the Creator carried into execution 
to-day. Throughout this once more glorious land, 
the generous hearts of millions thrill simulta- 
neously with the most exalted sentiments of love, 
patriotism and gratitude, for the Americans com- 
memorate to-day the birth of the Father of his 
Country , — their noblelVashington. ITashington, 
a name familiar to every household, a name that 
renders illustrious the pages of American annals, 
a name that caused the Briton to tremble and 
shook the very foundations of proud and haughty 
England, and a name that shall continue coupled 
with that of Columbus until ages cease to roll, as 
the two mighty geniuses whoso combined achieve- 
ments constitute the groundwork of our great 
Republic. 

But paramount in tbe minds and hearts of the 
patriotic Americans stands to-day the immortal 
"Washington, for they are carried back in spirit to 
the memorable epoch of the Revolution. In the 
numerous hard-fought battles of that gloomy 
period, when the destinies of America were at 
stake, they witness his manly form, they gaze 
upon his countenence every lineament of which 
bespeaks a warm and generous soul within, and 
they behold his powerful arm dealing vrith the 
sword of liberty death-blows to tyranny’s defend- 
ers. He is victorious only by his direction of an 
army undisciplined yet inflamed with an ardent 
love of country. What an imposing spectacle, 
then, must the War of Independence present to 
any serious tliiuking mind. The holiness of the 
cause : that is, a liberty-loving people striving by 
every available means to release themselves from 
the oppressive yoke imposed by a foreign power, 
and the fortitude, tbe undaunted courage, the 
calculating bravery, the glowing ardor — and more 
than all, the exalted patriotism — all there dis- 
played to their fullest extent, must necessarily 
produce emotions of gratitude in the hearts of 
the most indifferent Americans. 

But generations have passed away since Amer- 
rica's starry banner was flrst acknowledged by all 
civilized nations ; and with those generations has 
vanished the spirit that actuated our forefathers 
in vindicating their country’s rights and aveng- 
ing her wrongs. 

We, to whom the sacred trust of preserving our 
country has been bequeathed, would sufier the 
blush of shame were those liberal and honorable 
heroes, — if I may so call them — who framed that 
great and glorious instrument, our Constitution, 
to confront us. We have proved ourselves un- 
worthy the distinguished honor conferred upon 
us, by neglecting the performance of our duty. 

When our Republic was nourished in its infancy 
the golden links of fraternity united its people ; 
all enjoyed the sweet blessings of peace ; prosper- 
ity characterized all institutions destined for the 
public welfare and happy America reposed under 
the benign and wise government of men uncor- 
rupted by ambitious views — statesmen worthy in 
every respect of the lofty and responsible position 
assigned them by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. But how changed now the scenes of legisla- 
tion! The reins of government have been held by 
hands long since accustomed to the rules and reg- 
ulations of that table at which many a fortune 
has beens quandered and humanity lowered be- 
neath the level of the brute creation ; laws have 
been enacted and promulgated by men whose 
very breath contaminated the pure air of Lib- 
erty’s halls. 

How long, my country, shall this continue? 

Oh 1 America why ait thou silent ? Awake from 


thy revery to-day! Remember the sufferings and 
numberless hardships endured, and the blood of 
willing sons shed for thy name’s sake! Arise! 
go visit the lonely shades of Alt. Vernon, and in 
the solitude of that place where the weeping wil- 
lows half conceal the speaking marble, commune 
with the spirit of the mighty dead! Then, forti- 
fied by the spirit which prodneed the heroes of the 
Revolution, traverse the land, break in twain the 
swords that are being secretly whetted for the 
slaughter of thy faithful sons, destroy the torches 
that are preparing for the annihilation of thy free 
and honored institutions; then from the summit 
of the accumulated ruins unfurl that glorious ban- 
ner, the emblem of a free and united people. 

Not until this shall have been accomplished 
shall we hope to enjoy the undistnrbed repose of 
former generations. 

Our land has already been devastated by ci-vil 
war in its most hideous shape and with all its at- 
tendant calamities. The links of fraternity broke, 
and fell clashing with the manacles of slavery. 
Brother opposed brother, father fought against 
son, and former friends eagerly sought each other’s 
lives. Our government tottered on the very brink 
of ruin; but when finally rescued from its perilous 
condition, its control was given to unworthy and 
inexperienced hands. The reason of this, how- 
ever, is evident. "We have devoted ourselves 
almost exclusively to the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, and given too little attention to the 
affairs of state. It is very true, that we as a nation 
have made rapid strides in the domain of science, 
but we have made them to the detriment of our 
country. 

"We have been brought into friendly intimacy 
with the mother country by means borrowed from 
the clouds of heaven. The shrill whistle of the 
locomotive startles tholndian hunter in his western 
solitude ; tbe bum of industry is beard in all parts, 
and the grandeur and refinement of large cities 
replace the unpretending appearance and rude- 
ness of Indian villages. Yes, only a century ago 
what is now the United States was then only a few 
colonies, grouped together and dependent upon a 
power beyond Atlantic’s stormy expanse. But 
to day the praises of the hero who rendered those 
colonies independent, pronounced upon the pine- 
covered summits of tbe Alleghanies, are beard 
vibrating across the mighty continent until they 
reverberate from the jagged peaks of tbe Rocky 
Mountains. 

Deep-mouthed cannon thunder forth from the 
numerous military posts throughout the land, and 
when their salute to the day has reached the 
ocean’s bounds it is taken up by the men-of-war, 
and the report of their guns vibrate over the deep. 
The strains of martial music are wafted to the ear 
from all quarters, and eulogies upon the illustrious 
"Washington are everywhere pronounced. 

Yes, though the great American patriot reposes 
in death’s cold embrace, still bis memory lives in 
the hearts of his faithful countrymen, and shall 
continue therein as long as the star-spangled 
banner floats from the pinnacle of Liberty’s tem- 
ple. Let all succeeding generations follow the 
example of the preceding ones in singing the 
praises of that common benefactor of humanity, 
and well may they exclaim in the poetic strain of 
Collins: 

**now sleep the brare» who slob to rest, 

By all thetr]coaatry*s wishes blest t 
TThen Spring with dewy fingers cold, 

Ketarns to deck their hallowed moald, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy's feet faaTO erer trod. 

By hiiry hands, their knell is rung. 

By forms noseen, their dirge is snog. 

There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the tnrf that wraps their clay. 

And freedom shall a while repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.** 


[Extracts from the Albany law Journal.] 

An Address to l.aw Students. 

In every age of civilized man, the lawyer has 
been an important instrument in the work of ele- 
vating and refining the race. 

Unknown or unregarded, where mere force 
holds dominion — silent leges inter anna — he rises 
to consequence and dignity, in proportion as man- 
kind advance in establishing the supremacy of 
mind over matter. 

Engaged in the divine attribute of administering 
justice among men, he cannot fail to make his im- 
press, for good or evil, upon the age in which he 
lives. 

Intrusted with a guardian care over the dearest 
interests of his feUow-men, he cannot fail to be- 
come either a curse or a blessing. 

Having necessarily great confidence reposed in 
him, he cannot fail to become eminently capable 
of working mischief or benefit to his age. 

Silent and unobtrusive as are his pursuits, com- 
pared with those of the artist, the warrior, or the 
statesman, he lives not in history by the blaze of 
his personal renown, but rather in the advance- 
ment of his age, which he has ever been so capable 
of influencing and directing. 

How important, then, is it, that he should un- 
derstand his position and his power, that he may 
leam how, carefnlly to maintain the one and wisely 
to wield the other 1 How great the responsibility 
which devolves upon him t And bow necessary 
that he should be fitly prepared for the great work 
in which be is to be engaged! 

"What is there, in onrday, of life, liberty, repu- 
tation or property that is not, in tnm, cofided to 
the lawyer’s care? "What is there of arts or sciences 
that may not, in due season, come within the range 
of his action ? "What is there of domestic relations 
or of governmental power or duty that does not 
demand his attention? To borrow language, not 
yet so trite as to cease to be as beautiful as it is ex- 
presave — ^‘The seat of the Law is the bosom of 
God; her voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage; the 
very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power.” 

And they who are her ministers, treading her 
sacred fane and officiating at her altars, may well 
be reminded “that angels and men, creatures of 
every condition, though each in different sort and 
manner, yet all with uniform consent, admire her 
as the mother of their peace and joy.” 

The field of duty is wide-spread before ns, and 
nowhere so broadly as in this country, where free- 
dom of thought and action is enjoyed to an extent 
never before known among men ; where the sphere 
of the lawyer’s usefulness has no limit, and where 
in the work of elevating mankind, the lawyer 
has a great office to perform, — ^for here his, more 
than any other calling, is identified with the 
science and practice of government. 

Of fifteen occupants of the Presidential chmr, 
thirteen have been lawyers. 

The mind that first brought order out of the 
financial chaos of a new and an untried govern- 
ment, was that of one who was even as distm- 
guished as a lawyer as he was as a statesman. 

It was a lawyer who first infused into onr po- 
litical ^stem the principle of diSnsion instead of 
concentration of power, which has now, for three- 
quarters of a century, been the controlling impulse 
of onr government 

The convention, whose office it was to frame 
the Constitution, which has been so eminently the 
instrnment of our country’s greatness, was com- 
posed chiefly of lawyers. 

Tbe conventions, who framed the three consti- 
tntions of onr State were mostly lawyers. 
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Our national cabinet, from the very foundation 
of our government, has been mostly lawyers. 

And in every legislative body in the nation, for 
now nearly a century, the profession of the law 
has been more influentially represented than any 
other calling. 

It may, then, well be said, that in the mighty 
work of completing our independence, 'as well as 
in the general advancement of our people, the 
lawyer in America has a high and holy ofllce to 
perform. 

The lawyer has ever been a cautious, if not a 
persistent, reformer. And the time having gone by 
when reforms were forced upon men at the drawn 
dagger’s point or at the cannon’s mouth — the days 
of Tamerlane, of Mahomet, and of Napoleon, hav- 
ing floated down the stream of time, it is to be 
hoped, never to return — the hour of the lawyer’s 
usefulness as a reformer has arrived. And de- 
voutly is it to be hoped that this characteristic of 
cautiousness will not be abandoned ; for solemn, 
indeed, is the duty which the emergency imposes 
upon him, and enduring may be the consequences 
for good or for ill. 

The lawyer is, from necessity, a lover of freedom 
— rational freedom, as distinguished from unbri- 
dled license on the one hand, as it is from mental 
thraldom on the other; and that is so, because 
without freedom of thought and speech he cannot 
attain that perfection and eminence in his profes- 
sion which is the aim of every generous mind. 

And it is worthy of remark, that his advocacy 
of freedom has been none the less ardent because 
of the absence of the stimulant of a hope of glory, 
which so often rewards, if it does not prompt, 
others. 

Thus, in the English Revolution, which ended 
in the expulsion of the Stuarts, in the constitution 
of a limited monarchy and the establishment of 
liberty on a broad basis, the first impetus was 
given by the lawyers in the House of Commons. 
"Without any hope of that fame which surrounds 
the name of the successful warrior, they struggled 
for freedom, they warred upon prerogative, and 
they triumphed. But their names are almost for- 
gotten, while Cromwell and Fairfax and Monk 
live in history and memory yet as the great defen- 
ders of constitutional liberty! 

So in our own Revolution. "While the names 
of "Washington and Green and Gates, and a host 
of successful soldiers, live as familiar words in the 
memory even of our children ; while even Arnold 
is embalmed in history’s curse, and the spy Andre 
is remembered as a gallant soldier, how imperfect 
is our recollection of the lawyers, who, in the Con- 
tinental Congress, pledged life, and fortune, and 
honor in the cause of freedom ; who remained firm 
amid the darkest hours of the struggle ; who suc- 
cessfully completed what the soldiers began, and 
who thus toiled and thus triumphed, silently and 
obscurely, with every prospect of the traitor’s hal- 
ter, but with no hope of the chieftain’s glory! 

It has of late become a common idea that it is 
easy to become a lawyer — in fact as well as in name 
— and that very little previous preparation is nec- 
essary to form a successful practitioner. Nothing 
can be wider from the truth, and it will grow 
wider, day by day, as the mass of the people in- 
crease in education and in wealth : for with such 
increase will grow a more anxious inquiry into the 
qualifications of those who are to be intrusted 
with important interests, and a greater capacity 
to judge of them. 

Who are they who, even now, have confided to 
them the great constitutional and commercial 
questions which agitate our courts ? Not the mere 
pretender, who has found it an easy matter to ob- 
tain a license, who has, according to the forms of 
the law, broken through the outer waU into the 
ranks of the profession, but who has not yet 


studied long enough to learn how little he knows. 
Not to him is confided the defense of life, liberty, 
and property. He may float successfully on the 
surface, and, perhaps, pursue a gainful course of 
practice, but to him is denied all participation in 
the graver questions which are mooted in our 
midst, because to him the principles -which are 
to determine such questions are a sealed book, 
and the world around him knows it. 

It is a sad mistake for such persons to suppose 
that the preparatory course of studies which once 
was extended to seven years, was all that was 
demanded of the successful lawyer. That prepar- 
atory course but acquainted him with the names 
and uses of the tools of his trade. To attain emi- 
nence, his studies only began at the end of such 
probation. And there is this peculiarity in the 
profession. The merchant and the mechanic, as 
he advances in prosperity and wealth, may repose 
from personal toil, and, content merely to direct, 
may devolve on others the active duty of execu- 
tion. So in other professions and the arts, the 
successful man may delegate to others the execu- 
tion of his plans. But not so with the lawyer. 
With him there is no delegation of duty, for it is 
•his personal knowledge that is invoked — it is his 
own peculiar judgment that is sought — it is the 
exercise of his own talents that is demanded. 
Hence it is that there is no more laborious man 
living than the successful lawyer in a large busi- 
ness. And, believe me, young gentlemen, when 
any of you shall attain that position, you will be, 
above all things, thankful that the first ten years 
of your professional life were devoted to nninter- 
mitted study. 

Let us sec for a moment what are the elements 
which enter into the formation of an eminent law- 
yer, and ascertain whether my standard is too 
high. . 

You will remember the remarks I have already 
quoted from Bolingbroke, that the lawyer, to be 
eminent, must occupy the very vantage ground 
of science. And he must so, for the whole range 
of science and the arts may come -within the sphere 
of his action. And he has not always time to 
“cram for the occasion,” as it is called at Cam- 
bridge. To-day he may be occupied with the 
construction of a ship, to-morrow with the anatomy 
of the human form; now with the mechanism of 
a steam-engine, and anon with the magnetic tele- 
graph ; at this moment with the laws of gravita- 
tion, and at the next with those of pneumatics or 
hydraulics, and so on with the whole circle of 
knowledge. I once found myself materially aided 
by a knowledge of algebra, a branch of study 
which, in my college days, I deemed never cr>uld 
be of use to the lawyer. And I have over and 
over again been benefited by an acquaintance 
-with arithmetic and book-keeping, tbougli when 
I graduated I was scarcely capable of calculating 
the interest upon a bill of exchange. 

I do not, of course, mean that the la-wyer should 
be as familiar with these different topics os the 
professors of them are, but I do mean that it is 
important for him to be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of them — that he should have that famili- 
arity with them, at least, that is to be acquired at 
our higher seminaries of learning. And he who 
enters the profession without that familiarity will 
stumble wearily along the path which the better 
informed can so boldly tread. 

So, too, classical knowledge is greatly advanta- 
geous, if not indispensable, to the lawyer. And 
this embraces an acquaintance -with other lan- 
guages, both ancient and modern, as well as his 
own. 

Greek is valuable because so many of our words 
have a Greek origin, that it is only by an acquaint- 
ance -with their root that we can learn the precise 
and accurate meaning of the language we use, and 


avoid a loose mode of speaking where precision is 
indispensable. 

The Latin, however, is much more necessary, 
because so many phrases and axioms of the law 
are yet clothed in it, and because the treasures of 
the civil law, which we are daily more and more 
incorporating into our system, have that garb. 

French and German, of modem languages, are 
necessary, because they have become so common 
among our people. 

But beyond this acquaintance with language, a 
knowledge of classical learning, both modern and 
ancient, -will be advantageous, because of the stores 
of wit and -wisdom which may thus be opened, 
and be so often made available to us, and because 
of the elevation and refinement of intellect which 
must follow a familiarity -with it The idea is 
well expressed by "VFalter Scott, when he makes 
Counselor Pleyell, one of his very best drawn 
characters, say, when pointing to his library of 
well-selected classics : “ There are my tools of trade. 
A lawyer without history or literature is a me- 
chanic — a mere working mason : if he possesses 
some knowledge of these, he may venture to call 
himself an architect.” 

A pedantic use of such learning is, however, 
carefully to be avoided ; for thus is sho-wn rather 
a want of learning than the possession of it. The 
true use of classic lore is the incorporation of the 
beauties of its thought and diction into, and form- 
ing part of, ourselves, for thus are our mental 
efforts elevated and refined. But the too free use 
of quotations shows less of this incorporation than 
it does of the cultivation of mere memory. Let 
me not be'understood as utterly condemning the 
use of quotations. I am aware, that in English 
forensic and parliamentary oratory, it is now con- 
sidered quite outre to indulge in this respect; 
but what could have been finer or more expres- 
sive than "W"ebster’s quotation in the celebrated 
debate with Haynes, of South Carolina, in the 
United States Senate? He was speaking of the 
recession of power from the Southern oligarchy, 
where it had so long reposed, and -with a prophetic 
grasp of mind, he said: 

** ITpoD my bead they placed a Irnitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrenched by an nnlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding.” 

Once in a while this will do, for at times it may 
be as effective as it is pleasing, but the habit in- 
dulged too freely will make the style turgid ra- 
ther than interesting. 

"We have an example of this in some of the 
works to which we have daily reference. Thus 
in Story’s Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, 
the reader is wearied with the eternal quotations 
from the Latin of the civil lawyers. One admires 
the writer’s familiarity with the classic language 
of Rome, and so far his object has been attained, 
but the modem student cannot help wishing he 
had “ done it into English for the benefit of coun- 
try gentlemen.” How unlike that is the plain 
simplicity and forcible Saxon of Kent’s Commen- 
taries, or Greenleafs Treatise on Evidence. In 
spite of himself, in the one case, the student is 
reminded rather of the pedantry of Cambridge 
than of the polished refinement of Addison or 
of Blackstone. 

It is, therefore, the incorporation of classic 
learning into our own habits of thought that we 
are to aim at, and it is thus that we may aim at 
attaining the commanding power of a Burke, an 
Erskine, or a Brougham. 

And thus is laid the foundation of that elo- 
quence, which is so essential to the success of the 
modern lawyer, that without it even the profound- 
est learning cannot achieve the summit of emi- 
nence. 

And here I may stop a moment to consider one 
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peculiarity of our profession which is worthy our 
attention. Although we are brought into daily col- 
lision with each other in the advocacy of our cli- 
ent’s rights on opposite sides, and though there is 
often professional rivalry prevailing among us, we 
do not, except rarely, experience those personal 
animosities with which other callings are afflicted. 
Among physicians, divines, soldiers, artists, and 
mechanics, professional rivalry is apt to lead to 
personal animosities, but not so in the profession 
of the law. Those who come most frequently in 
conflict are generally the most friendly to each 
other, and it is among the most eminent of the 
profession that the most liberal and kindly feel- 
ings obtain. 

This is owing partly to the fact, that thus each 
becomes better acquainted with the other’s good 
qualities, and becomes fully aware of the forbear- 
ancey he must display as well as demand, but it 
is mainly owing to the necessity of the case. No 
lawyer could endure his lile if he made all his 
clients’ quarrels his own, or bore with him from 
the court-room the wrangling which his position 
demands from him within it, and it may be owing 
to the fact that a close connection with abstract 
principles is ever at variance with mere personal 
considerations. 

Be the cause, however, what it may, the fact is 
no less certain, that there is more good and kindly 
feelings toward each other prevailing among law- 
yers than in any other calling. 

Eato perpaua ! Long may it be so, for our call- 
ing would be a curse alike to its professors and 
to others, if that enlarged and liberal feeling 
should ever be banished from among us. 

I have spoken of the wit which the lawyer may 
gain from an acquaintance with the classics. I 
confess that I attach much importance to the cul- 
tivation of the faculty, for I have beheld many 
instances in which it has been a powerful weapon 
in his hands. 

I do not refer to that play on words that is cal- 
culated to make the unskillful laugh, and some- 
times the judicious grieve, but that more forcible 
and elevated kind which, by the union or opposi- 
tion of two ideas, lends force to the expression, 
and at the same time gives pleasure to the hearers. 

Erskine’s description of insanity is an instance 
of it: “Not that Keason is hurled from her seat, 
but Distraction sits down beside her, holds her 
trembling in her place, and frightens her from her 
propriety.” I once heard one of our profession 
defending a judge whose opinion he had cited, 
and of whom it had been said, that, deservedly 
great as was the reputation of that judge, he was 
not always equal to his fame, but would sometimes 
nod. The reply was, that it was not alwas easy 
to know the cause of the obscurity we complained 
of, whether it was owing to a spot on the sun or 
a cloud around the beholder. 


For tbe “Notro Damo Scholastic.” 

Answers to Correspondents. 

(TUia Department ia edited by 3Ir. Larry Doolan.} 

P. S. — [Which here means prm seript, and not, 
as some people might think, postscript] — We are 
prepared to answer all kinds, quantities and 
numbers of questions, at the shortest notice, in 
this department. Our responsive facilities are 
immense, while long experience in the business 
warrants us in saying that the Scholastic is now, 
and ever shall be, the only reliable organ to which 
a generous public can look for the latest fashion- 
able answers to all styles of interrogatories ! W e 
keep a large assortment of replies constantly on 
pen, and are therefore ready to furnish customers 
with answers on all topics from the tip of an ele- 


phant’s trunk to the end of a fly’s tail ! We are 
at home on every imaginable, conceivable, tangi- 
ble, or intangible subject. We can’t be stuck ! 
How to make females talk, women scold,* femi- 
nine tongues ring, and children scream — these 
and kindred difflcnlties we boldly maintain to 
be the grand scientific problems of the age, and 
we propose to solve them !! 

A correspondent writes from Albany, N. T., in 
this style : 

** Dear air : My hnsband is a nnisance. I throw hot water into 
his ihco three times aday,and jet I can't keep him qmeL T?lutt 
can 1 do with him?” 

Anstcer. All nuisances are felonies at common 
law, and therefore you can have him abolished 
according to the fifteenth amendment. In order 
to keep him quiet, turn the tables on him by com- 
pelling him to throw the hot water six times a day 
into your own face. That’s what you can do with 
him. 

Another party writes : 

“ JTr. Utlitor: I am an inTetarato smoker. Can jon suggest 
an antidote^” 

Ansicer. Are yon? Certainly we can suggest 
an antidote. Why not? 

Notbe Dams, JIarcli 10, 1870. 
lb C/it fellow t/iat answers correspondents: 

I am in the dally habit of breakiDg all the mies in the hoose. 
What would you advise me to do? 

Yours, 4c., A Student. 

Answer. Consult a phrenologist on the devel- 
opment of your bump of destructiveness, and for 
other particulars apply to the Prefect of Discip- 
line. 

Bebibami), March 13, 1870. 

Please inform me what is the origin of the term horn.” 

Yours, 4c., J. 3. 

Answer. So far as we remember, it originated 
in the head of a oomiferous animal. If you can 
afford to pay five cents for turning yourself into 
a fool, call and see the antiquated bar-tender in 
your town. 

Sours Besu, ic. 

nearest Sir: 1 saw you io South Bond tho other day I 

Ansicer. Did you? 

Notbs Damz, March 15, tc. 

Mb. Doolah,— 1 have lost my appetite. 

Xoo» truly, AJmaoB. 

Answer. You have lost a big thing. 

Hs. DooLAN,-'l9 there hanytbing in this world so badmirable 
hand so beneficent has the HenglisU Constitation? Don’t yon 
think the Hirisb are babominably barbarous to be discontented 
mth its glorious and 'nmane provisions? 

Answer. There is nothing in all the world like 
that wonderful Constitation. Its abhorrence for 
crime and its extreme tenderness for human life, 
induced it to punish no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty offenses by death ! Thus, for example, 
peine forte et dure, or the English judgment of 
penance for standing mute, when arraigned (See 
IF, Blackstone’s Com.) was that the prisoner be 
remanded to the prison from whence he came, 
put into a low, dark chamber ; and there be laid 
on his back, naked on the bare floor,* * * *; 
and that there be placed, upon his body, os great 
a weight of iron as he could bear, and more 
(sic!): he have no sustenance, save only, on 

the first day, three morsels of the worst bread ; 
and, on the second day, three draughts of stand- 
ing water that should be nearest to the prison- 
door; and, in this situation, this should be alter- 
nately his daily diet till he died! “because the 
(English) laws cannot endure that any man should 
die upon the evidence of a false, or even a single 
witness, and therefore contrived this method that 
innocence should manifest itself by a stout de- 
nial, or guilt by a plain confession.” 

It was in admiration of tbe lenity and benefi- 
cence of the English Constitution and laws that 
the Marquis Beccaria composed the following 
beautiful mathematical problem: “The force of 
the muscles and the sensibility of the nerves of 
an innocent person being given, it is required to 


find the degree of pain necessary to make 
confess himself guilty of a given crime.” 

As a further illustration of the magnanimity of 
English laws, we can say that in 1847 the Catho- 
lic population, alone, of Ireland was eight mil- 
lions and one bnndred thonsand, and to-day, 
counting in the English and Scotch freebooters 
and robbers who have “settled” there, the entire 
population hardly equals five and a half millions! 
“Bless yon, my child !” as the dowager O’Grady 
wonld say, the Irish ought to be exterminated 
cause (of their nngratefiil remembrance of the 
happy and prosperous days which their ancestors 
enjoyed under Harry VHl, Qneen Bet^, W iilinTn 
the Orangeman, Cromwell, and the other rtyal 
worthies who have blessed that island with the 
English Constitution since the day when that H- 
Instrions assassin Henry H made his apostolic 
debut in tbe country. This benign Constitntioa 
has hanged, famished and banished them by mH- 
lioDS, and has turned their country into a poor- 
house and a graveyard; and yet, perverse and. 
thankless set that these Irish are, they not only 
despise the hnmane government that lavishly 
showers these blessings down upon their ungrate- 
ful heads, bnt they have been actually known to 
take a wicked pleasure in chasing the “ Queen’s ■ 
Own.” JHefas! 

Mctattasa, March Vi, 1370. 

Mb. Dooiax»— M e and Jun baa made a bet if one goose lays two 
eggs in three days how many geese will it take to lay three 
in two days? Which ofns are right? Me or him? 

Answer. Eggs-actly. 

Housrosr, March 2; A. D. 1000,800 and seranty. 

Mr- Editos, — ^U nder the heading of “ capital punishment,’* i 
find the following slanderous article in the Seading Gazette and 
Danocratt 

A sharp-tongued Texas woman aggravated her lord to such a 
degree that he deserted his home in Houston and fled to Galves> 
ton, where he wrote the following interesting letter: 

6a£TXstok, January the 7th, 1780. 

My Loving Wyfe : Ime comia ome nox week an bar forgiv you 
forjawin me. Pile come os the 7 o’clock trasa an shall stay 
ome herearter 4 tri to be a altered man. I want peace and so 
do yew, why sboodn’t we love each uther, as wa used ter when 
we were first jined together in the wholly bands of madlock, Fre 
jined a temperance soeiety but if you ever jaw me agin lor cum* 
min ome ru wollop you like 6ty fur we must have peese as grant 
sea. 

Now, Mr. Editor that's me i know it is and i won’t stand this 
slander no how when my Husbandt came boam him and Me had 
a regular fite all over three chairs and a broomstick which i 
broke over bis hede for publishin that letur in the Above p^er 
which Is all roDg for we axnt agoin to bare no peece in this house 
so long as i’m bees and what Do you think of me 

Answer. Tear afflictions have our sympathy, 
and your pinck has onr admiration, and long may 
yon wave in the enjoyment of the fiist and in the 
exercise of the latter, provided always that your 
gyrations be confined to tbe regions of the Lone 
Star! 

Fl>ncoiiTB Boex, March S, 1870. 

Eds. ScaoLASTXC,—l)oa't you think that the secret which is 
obserred in the proceedings at tbe Ecomenical Council is an hn 
suit to a free press, and to an intelligent public sentiment ? 

Answer. Oar correspondent is somewhat mis- 
taken as to the question of secrecy.' In the first 
place the Atlantic Cable keeps the pnblic in 
hourly receipt of every imagindble thing that 
transpires in the ConneiL In the next place there 
is hardly a paper in the country which has not 
from one to three special correspondents, at fabn- 
lons salaries, inventing Boman telegrams in the 
editorial sanctum. Under this condition of things 
therefore, it seems to as utterly useless for the 
Fathers of the Connell to attempt- anything like 
concealment of their proceedings, and hence we 
earnestly trust, and even pray, that oar Plymouth- 
Rock friend will keep cooL 


The male students of the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege have given one of the lady students a gold- 
headed cane ! — CoUege Courant. 

What will she do with it? 
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For the “Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

An Adventure 

OF THE FAMOUS TBIUMVIHATE, “ OMEGA,” “ 6TOSE- 
•WAM.,” ASB “ COB--WEBB;” COKSTI- 
TUTJKG A RE -RTFS OP LECTUHES 
FOB THE TWO-FENKT CLUB. 

ST COB*W£BB. 

This Lecture treateth of things in general, and the abore>men- 
tioned Triumrirate in particnlor ; and furtfaemore showeth, ex* 
plaineth and exhibiteth a remarkahlo adventure of said Ttium^ 
virate, as well as many other instructive and interesting facts 
pertaining theretQ,aIlof\rhichvrill ho understood by the intel- 
ligent reader. 

My name’s Cob-'webb, a very queer name prob- 
ably to some, but nevertheless quite significant to 
the “ initiated.” I am an unostentatious youth, 
and possessed of a veiy inquiring mind as -well as 
a remarkably retiring and obedient disposition, all 
of which will be vividly exhibited in this article. 
In consequence of my obedient and retiring dis- 
position, I am seldom seen “ sailing around pri- 
vate rooms,” taking “private walks,” or “run- 
ning loose generally ” — all of which practices hav- 
ing been condemned most emphatically by the 
“tyrannical rules” of this institution. Neverthe- 
less, as we are all frail and mortal beings, your 
humble servant of the retiring and obedient dis- 
position sometimes gets himself into what mali- 
cious and evil-disposed persons would call a 
“scrape,” and that, too, on account of following 
too closely the dictates of the aforesaid disposi- 
tion, which assertion will find its proof in what 
Tm going to state to you this evening. 

It is an axiom that all men are desirous of fame ; 
nevertheless, your humble servant, possessing 
such a remarkably retiring and obedient dispo- 
sition, forms a partial exception to this rule, in 
as much as he holds in utter contempt all adven- 
tures, of what kind so ever, calculated to bring his 
name before the public — the possession of which 
quality makes him feel more accutely the ludi- 
crous position in which he lately found himsell 

The time of the occurrence of which I am about 
to inform you was the Cth of January — ^that is, if 
the first day of the new year comes on the last 
day of the old ; if not, I am totally unable to tell 
yon when it was. But suffice it to say, your hum- 
ble servant, Cob-webb, accompained by Omega, 
and another whom we shall call Stonewall, found 
himself on the evening of the above-mentioned 
day comfortably seated in a very commodious 
and well furnished room, having entered the 
aforesaid room by simply opening the door, going 
in and locking the door again, without having 
once entertained the thought of seeking the pro- 
prietor or paying the slightest attention to the 
bill over the door positively forbidding admit- 
tance. This was unjustifiable — and the cause, as 
you shall see, of much inconvenience. But it 
arose entirely from your humble servant’s retiring 
disposition; because, finding the door of said 
room open, he thought it a secure retreat from the 
outside world, and consequently entered ; and, 
following the example of old mother Eve, in- 
duced his companions to do likewise. "We formed 
a curious triumvirate, we the de facto occupants of 
the above-mentioned room 1 Omega, a youth of 
very religious principles, and possessed of remark- 
able rhetorical powers, took upon himself at once 
the difficult task of instructing Stonewall and 
your humble servant, arguing extensively on Scrip- 
ture, and expressing his utter contempt for the 
chronology of Moses, and devoted attachment to 
the Darwinian theory. Stonewall listened, -with 
an air of stupidity visible on his unintellectual 
countenance, to his philosophical oration ; he, being 
a scientifical gentlemen, was busily engaged with 
the proprietor’s “ mere-sham ” pipe, sending del- 
icate spiral columns of smoke around the room 


in delightful confusion, and speculating on, or 
calculating rather, the curves which they formed. 
Tour humble servant, not interested in philos- 
ophy' or the laws which govern the motion of 
smoke, after industriously scattering around the 
room the contents of a neat escretoir, finally suc- 
ceeded in finding paper suited to his purpose, and 
immediately proceeded to transcribe thereon as if 
his future existence depended entirely on the ra- 
pidity of his scribbling. 

Omega having finished his philosophical ora- 
tion, and Stonewall his scientific experiments, 
both betook themselves to rummaging in the 
aforesaid escritoir from which Cob-webb ex- 
tracted his paper, probably in the hope of “ tree- 
ing”some one’s private correspondence, with which 
they might amuse themselves. Finally your hum- 
ble servant rested from his labors ; Omega and 
Stonewall not succeeding in their search, seated 
themselves quietly but resolutely at the table, and 
immediately came under discussion as to what 
we should do if the proprietor should come. 
Stonewall expressed himself decidedly opposed to 
leaving, and declared his intention to stay at all 
hazards and enjoy some more scientific experi- 
ments with the “mere sham,” in proof of which 
sensible conclusion he seized anew the aforesaid, 
and, after properly preparing it, crossed and ele- 
vated his pedal extremities to the height pre- 
scribed by the most fashionable lawyers, and was 
soon lost again in his scientific researches. Omega 
intimated his intention, in case of such an event, 
to vanish under the bed, and, suiting the action 
to the word, left his chair, crossed to the other 
side of the table, and sat on the bed. Tour hum. 
ble servant alone declared himself in favor of 
running, which you perceive is in strict accord- 
ance with his retiring disposition. However, we 
were left little time to mature our plans, as at this 
instant a heavy step in the hall announced the 
approach of the de jure oceupant of the said 
room. Now, your humble servant in addition to 
his retiring and obedient disposition, possesses a 
very vivid imagination, and in said vivid imag- 
ination he already saw' enter the ill-fated door 
the wratby proprietor, who, seizing the unfortu- 
nate Cob-webb by the top of his head, would 
forcibly eject him through the window, saying at 
the same time, with a malicious grin, “ Call again, 
young gentleman !” Now this, though in accord- 
ance with your humble servant’s retiring dispo- 
sition, was, for manifest reasons, not peculiarly 
desirable at that time. But a knock at the door 
awoke your humble servant from his reverie, and 
decided the question. Omega threw back the 
coverlet of the bed so as to have everything 
ready ; and Stonewall, aroused from his scientific 
experiments, secreted the “mere-sham” in a very 
skillful manner, which be had acquired through 
long-continued “smoking on the sly,” and pro- 
ceeded with a very composed exterior to open the 
door. Now, it must be borne in mind that the 
said Stonewall was at this precise time engaged 
in a desperate, and I may say hopeless, attempt to 
cultivate a mustache, which circumstance prob- 
ably added much to his self-possession. When, on 
opening the door, a manly “ planet ” and two “sat- 
ellites of the juvenile persuasion made their ap- 
pearance, and it so happened that the said manly 
“planet" was the veritable de Jure proprietor of 
this apartment ; to wit, namely, the room which 
we were holding. The ill -concealed mirth of the 
two unknown, and the sly smile playing around 
the month of the manly “ planet,” revealed all to 
your humble servant, who, with the unnecessary 
and amusing expression, “ Qosdi! darn it, there they 
are,” stared blankly at the intruders, who ap- 
peared hugely enjoying his discomfiture. Omega 
let fall the coverlet, and with a hopeless glance 
under the bed, prepared to meet his fate. Stone- 


wall raised himself on his dignity, and, putting 
on all the style imaginable, proceeded to conduct 
the new-comers into the room, attempting to 
maintain a dignity corresponding to his embryo 
moustache. Tour humble servant seeing the 
unexpected guests at the door, hoped, with the 
same instinct which makes a drowning man catch 
at a straw, that they would not enter ; but when 
he saw them conducted so nicely by Stonewall his 
hopes vanished, and he could stand it no longer. 
So gathering up his manuscript in a promiscuous 
heap, he crammed it into his capacious pocket, 
snatched up his hat and left the room in a man- 
ner not ijrescribed in the “ Excelsior," and which 
Chesterfield would certainly never call polite. 

How Stonewall and Omega succeeded in escap- 
ing I never learned, but have since discovered 
that Stonewall’s pride received a severe blow, 
when, on one of the juveniles remarking that 
he with the beard was the only one who had any 
sense, the other remarked : “I couMnt see the 
heard r 

This ends here. In the succeeding numbers I 
will lecture, “ win’ an’ weather permittin’,” sever- 
ally on “ The Beauties of staying home during a 
College E.xamination “ The efifects of writing 
Letters on short acquaintance, or no acquaintance,” 
and also I will give yon a scientific lecture on the 
laws of gravitation, in which will be explained 
accurately the phenomenon witnessed some time 
ago of a young man being drawn violently down 
stairs, and many interesting particulars connected 
therewith. 

Morale . — If you are forbidden to smoke, never 
use tbe weed when you are in danger of being 
discovered ; or, better still : be a law-abiding cit- 


Boatiiig, 

The navy of Notre Dame will be entirely re- 
newed for the boating season, soon at hand. Two 
clubs arc being formed among the Seniors and two 
splendid boats have been ordered at Bagley’s yard 
in Chicago. Owing to the particular conforma- 
tion of our lakes, the sailing crafts are discarded 
this year, and row-boats are in favor. The two 
boats expected in April will be equal in length 
and width, 25x4, and will be propelled with 12- 
foot oars. Kacing of course may be anticipated, 
but we would judge it a rash and puerile sport if 
not preceded by a careful training. Mr. John 
McLaughlin of Chicago, perhaps the best oarsman 
of the country, will give the students the benefit 
of his experience in naval matters. 

The old yawl is now entirely dismasted and 
broken up for fuel. The row-hoat is lying on the 
shore of tbe St. Joe. in the safe (if not legal) keep- 
ing pf tbe Scientific Expedition for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities. 

Telegraphic Nuisance. 

How is it that telegraphic dispatches are so 
carelessly sent from the operator’s office to the 
parties concerned ? This has become a serious 
nuisance. No later than Monday alady ofChicago 
telegraphed to have her sons come at once, to be 
present at the funeral of their father. The first 
telegram remaining unanswered, she telegraphed 
a second time, and it was only 20 hours after the 
first telegram that the dispatch was remitted to 
one of the officers of the college who happened to 
be in South Bend. 

Visitors to Notre Dame have frequently arrived 
before the dispatch announcing their coming. 

Pkop. P. Bkodeb, of Beloit, passed a few days 
with us this week. "We were pleased to see the 
Professor in the enjoyment of excellent health. 
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Rctarn of Very Rev. R. Sorin, 

Superior General of the Congregation of 
Holt Cross. 

On Saturday, the 12th inst., we were all agree- 
ably surprised by the sudden appearance amongst 
us of Father General. Although the authorities 
knew that he had arrived, early in the week, in 
America, not knowing the exact day of his com- 
ing to Notre Dame, all the arrangements for his 
reception were not entirely perfected. 

At eleven o’clock the ringing of all the bells in 
the chime announced the event which was ex- 
pected, and no sooner had they commenced than 
recreation and a general holiday were proclaimed. 

iter dinner (which was in keeping with the cel- 
ebration of the day). Father General was invited 
by the authorities to meet the Faculty in the 
large parlor of the College, where Prof. T. E. 
Howard, A. 31., in the name of that body, deliv- 
ered the welcoming address, to which Father 
General responded in terms both sincere and 
very interesting. To the music of the Comet 
Band, which announced his entrance to the par- 
lor and his retiring, he paid a just compliment, 
and gave descriptions of some of the music he 
heard in Rome and other European cities. 

In the evening a very pleasing enterbiinment 
was given in Washington Hall, of which the fol- 
lowing was the programme. 

CELETS It A-TIOPf 
OF Tins 

EETUBH OF VEET EEV. FATHEE GEE- 
EEAL FEOII EEEOPE, 

BT THE 

Thespian Dramatic Association. 


Saturday Evening, Karch 12, 1870. 

^ Part Fiaax ; 


Qrand Opening March, 

N. D. U, Comet Baud 

Orerture, **Zi»rapa,” (Ilerold), 

Orchestra 

Daet (F. WiUianis), 

G. and A. Riopelle 

Address from Senior Department. 

H, P. Morancy 

Solo (Kncken), 

R. Staley 

Address from Junior Department, 

T. Mahony 

Solo (Franz Abt), 

A. Riopelle 

Address from Minim Department, 

Eddie De Oroot 

Dnet (Guoibert), 

R. Staley and J. Rnmely 

Music, 

N. D. U. Comet Band 

Orerturo, “Tancredi,” (Rosilnl), 

Orchestra 

Part Secoxb: 

THE AVENGED 

OBPHASr. 

A Melo-Drama iu Two Acts. 

— BT THE— 


Thespian Dramatic Association* 

The Baron, 

£. B. Gambee 

Captain Z. T er. 

L. B. Logan 

Clandio, sou ot Baron, 

L. Wilson 

Colonel IVtgolio, 

J. R. Boyd' 

Francis, Baron’s son, 

H. P. Morancy 

Public, chief servant, 

W. H. Murphy 

Rsterau, on escaped criminal, 

F, Kaiser 

Myrtillo, a dumb orphan, 

J. Sutherland 

Stephen, a peasant. 

J. Dufly 

Robert, a peasant 

W. Roberts 

Yillagers, Servants, Officers of Justice, 

etc., 

Waltz, (Strauss), 

Orchestra 


Pam Tm»D : 

AN IRISHMAN’S BLUNDERS. 

— BT THE — 


Thespian Dramatic Association. 



Handy Andy, 

Sqnire £gan, 

Sqniro O’Qrady, 

Mr. Mnrpby, 

Dick Dawson, 

Mr. Furlong, 

£d. O’Conner, 

Mad Nick, 

Simon, 

Farrell, a robber. 

Grand march fur retiring. 


T. A. Dillon 
L. B. Logan 
H. P. Morancy 
J. A. Fox 
J. B. Boyd 
L. Wilson 
£. B. Gambee 
J. Mnlhall 
W. Roberts 
W. H. Mnrpby 
K. D. U. Comet Band 


The selections interpreted by the orchestra 
were by good composers, and were listened to 
with more than the usual attention. Everyone 
noticed the very valuable addition to the strings 
in the person of Rev.3Ir.3Iuhlberger, an effective 
and accomplished violinist, whose presence gives 
opportunity for Prof. VonWeller to lead with 
more efficiency. In “Zampa” and “Tancredi” 
we had much more unity and energy than usual. 

The Cornet Band gave ns many marches, quick- 
steps, &C. The Band is remarkable for the num- 
ber of its members and the quality of the mnsic, 
in which crashes of blatant discords do not of- 
fend the ears of the audience. 

The duet (vocal), by George and Arthur Rio- 
pelle, was calculated to please. The solo by Ar- 
thur Riopelle, though well rendered, suffered from 
a want of firm articulation consequent on the 
heavy timbre of bis voice which is a light bari- 
tone. 

The solo by Robert Staley was very tastefully 
sung. If bis selection were taken less to elevate 
than to please the taste of the yonnger portion 
of his audience he should have neglected Kucken. 

The duet by J. Rumely and R. Staley was a lit- 
tle the worse for timidity. 

The address from the Senior Department, by 
H. P. Jlorancy, and the Junior’s address, by T. 
Mahony, were handled as well as addresses usually 
are. The 3IIuims made a good appearance on 
the stage, and as their say was all in their own 
talk, the audience was much pleased. 

After part first came the tragedy, the piece of 
the evening. In it 3Ir. J. R. Boyd rendered “ Col- 
onel Rigolio.” He had a good conception of the 
situations in which Rigolio was placed, and in- 
terpreted them with variable voice and was quite 
successful. Mr. L. B. Logan as “ Captain Zavier” 
exbaused all bis nantical vocabulary like a prac- 
titioner. He always enters with energy into any 
role he assumes. Laurence Wilson “(Claudio) ” 
having a great deal of voice used it to good ad- 
vantage. “Myrtillo,” the dumb orphan, repre- 
sented by James Sutherland, was an interesting 
character in grace of action and general appropri- 
ate appearance. H. P. Morancy showed a very 
distinct enunciation, and has a reserve of voice 
only to be seen in a better character than the one 
he represented. E. B. Gambee, as the “.Baron,” 
W. H. Jlurphy, as " Pablo,” F. Eaiser, as “ Este- 
ran,” John Duffy, as “Stephen,” and W. Roberts, 
as “Robert,” performed their respective roles 
creditably for amateursL 

After the melo-drama came the comedy with 
Thomas A Dillon as Handy Andy. In comedy 
Dillon is successful. His natural peculiarity of 
voice, aided by a good sense of humor, renders 
very efficient the characters he assumes. John 
31ulball, in “ Mad Nick,” showed much vocal abil- 
ity, having a voice susceptible of a great variety. 
The other characters in this play were taken by the 
same persons who took part in the first play, with 
an equal amount of success. 

In both the pieces presented, the only over- 
sights we noticed were a want of distinctness in 
articulation, which always supplies the lack, when 


it exists, of voice and appropriate action, and 
when a good point is made with the audience 
snfficient time is never given for silence to be re- 
stored. The latter results generally from a want 
of the invention of action to fill np the gap neoea- 
sarily made in the performance. 

At the conclusion of the entertainment Yerj 
Rev. Father General in appropriate terms thank- 
ed all engaged in the demonstration in his favor, 
and expressed a desire to meet all the inmates of 
Notre Dame on some fntnre occasion when time 
would permit him to interest them by a relation 
of all be bad seen and heard daring his last visit 
to Europe. Amidst the applause of the andienoe 
and the mnsic of theBand, Father General retired, 
happy in his retam home and in the sncceaa of 
the evening’s entertainment. M. T. C. 


Arrival of Stadenu. 

Spring, Penn. 

Newark, Ohio. 

Jackson, Mich. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Bnfialo, N. Y. 
Waterbniy, Vermont. 

Notre Dame may boast of having among its 
mnsicians one of the best violin graduates of the 
Conservatory of Munich. 

Artists have been bnsy for three weeks in 
decorating the entrance hall of the college — among 
these Mr. Drewry, well known among Western 
landscape painters. The scrolls npon which the 
names of the donors to the new chnrch will be 
written are fast filling. We wiU publish the 
names of the donors in our next issue. 

Ret. Fatheb D’Abcy has returned to Notre 
Dame, where he intends to stay permanently. 

The Big Bell and its tower have been moved 
away from their old place, and stand now south- 
west of the church. The moviug of the monster 
bell was done without accident, in the space of 
two days. Bro. Lawrence claims the credit of 
this successful engineering. Now for the trees! 

The horses attached to the sleigh rnnniag be- 
tween Notre Dame, St Mary’s and Sonth Bend, 
were frightened and ran away last Monday. The 
passengers were mercilessly turned into the cold 
snow embankments, and the driver was badly in- 
jured. 

J. B. Gouoh delivered his favorite lacture, “Cir- 
cumstances,” to a large and appreciative audience 
at Good’s Opera House in South Bend. Mr. Gough 
is always worth hearing. 

The 3I0BALE. — The lecture of J. B. Gough, 
delivered for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A., was 
equal to the best sermon on “Temperance” that 
has or may ever be preached. It depicted in a 
most forcible manner the evil results of the abom- 
inable vice with which society is cursed. Yet, 
what of it? What good will it do to the hun- 
dreds and thonsands who did not hear the lecture 
and are the slaves of intemperance? What good 
will it do to the community at large, if the sons 
of the best families (minors at that) are entrapped 
in the saloons of the city and can purchase liquor 
from unscmpnlons dealers? Would it not be a 
propos to assist the lecture with a strict adminis- 
tration of justice, and punish those who demoral- 
ize yonth ? Every honest man would applaud the 
measure. t 

A full report of the exerdses of the St. Cedlia 
Fbilomathean Association will be given in onr 
next number; also the honorable menrionsfiom 
St. Mary’s Academy, crowded out this week. 


Leon McLaughlin, 
3Iorte Roe, 

D. B. Hibbard, 
James D. Christy, 
Albert G. Brown, 
James McCoy, 


FOTEE DAME SCHOLASTIC. 


St. Edward’s Uterair Association. 

MwRgRR. Eduobs : As many weeks have elapsed 
since the numerous readers of the Scholastic 
have been informed of the doings of the St. Ed- 
ward’s Literary Association, we trust they will 
not deduce the might-be obvious conclusion that 
we have been hibernating, and were consequently 
in a dormant state. This, however, we are happy 
to testily, has not been our condition. The mem- 
bers have all been actively engaged in the per- 
formance of the various duties assigned them, 
and, with the exception of a few evenings, our 
meetings have been held regularly and the usual 
exercises have taken place. Those — the critics — 
whose duty it is to report the literary sessions, 
have been very negligent of late, and hence your 
readers have been kept in the dark. Still, let 
them not believe that we were idle, but remem- 
ber that Shakspeare says 

**The silonce oflea of pare mnocenca 
Persuades, when speaking falls.** 

Trusting that in future our many fiiends will 
hear regularly from us by medium of the Scho- 
lastic, we will be content with making our last 
reunion the special subject of this article. 

The regular literary performances of last Tues- 
day evening were laid aside, and, on invitation, 
Bev. Father Brown, former President of the As- 
sociation, delivered a beautiful and carefully pre- 
pared lecture on the Middle Ages. 

The Bev. Father treated the subject with such 
admirable skill and ability as to clearly manifest 
his thorough acquaintance with the history of 
that period, which has so unhappily received the 
appellation of dark. He proved satisfactorily to 
all present that in those ages science had indeed 
made many rapid strides, and that to them we 
are much indebted for a great number of the com- 
forts of civilized life which we now enjoy. He 
condusively showed that the Eoman Catholic 
Church had been instrumental in accomplishing 
this, and also in delivering from threatening de- 
struction the illustrious works of Literature, Art, 
and Science of antiquity. He completely removed, 
we believe, the impression from every unbiased 
mind, that those monks, whose indefatigable la- 
bors preserved declining civilization, ever de- 
served the severe censure which they have re- 
ceived from succeeding prejudiced generations. 
It would, however, be a foolish undertaking for 
ns to endeavor to communicate even a faint idea 
of the lecture which we had the pleasure of hear- 
ing, for to be appreciated it must be heard. TVe 
hope the Bev. Father will at an early day afford 
a greater number the opportunityo f listening to 
the same able lecturer. 

In closing, we would beg leave to return the 
sincere thanks of the Association to Father Brown, 
and hope that ere long he will favor us with an- 
other lecture of a similar nature. 

Acadeuls: Civib. 

- — 

St. Aloysliis’ Philodemic Association. 

The sixteenth regular meeting of the above- 
named Association was held Tuesday evening, 
7th instant. 

At this meeting the following question was de- 
bated: Sesolved, “ That the peaceful accession of 
the Canadas to the United States would be bene- 
ficial” Messrs. T. M. Johnson and E. D. Fisher, 
the former on the afSrmative and the latter on 
the negative, being absent, the debate was con- 
ducted by Messrs. "W. Waldo and J. M. Moriarty. 

Mr. Waldo supported the negative in an able 
and interesting speech, showing a thorough com- 
prehension of the subject under discussion. 

Mr. Moriarty opened the debate in defense of 


the affirmative, but his arguments were not 
deemed sufficient to justify a decision in favor of 
his side of the question. 

The President after summing up the arguments 
and passing a few remarks upon the subject, gave 
a decision for the negative. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. J. M. Gear- 
ing, J. A. Dickinson, and J. M. Moriarty were, 
with the unanimous assent of the Society, ap- 
pointed to wait on Prof. A. J. Stace for the pur- 
pose of inviting him to deliver a lecture before 
the Association in the course of the present or 
coming month. The talented gentleman acceded 
to their request. 

The seventeenth regular meeting was held 
Tuesday evening, 15th inst. 

After the usual routine of business, the meet- 
ing opened by a proposition, on the part of one 
of the members, that the debate that was to take 
place on this evening be postponed, and that a 
committee be appointed to wait on Prof. Paul 
Broder, formerly professor at the University, and 
invite the learned gentleman to speak before 
the Association. The motion was unanimously 
carried. The President then appointed Messrs. 
J. A Dickinson, H. P. Moraney, and W.. Waldo, 
to act as said committee. 

Mr. Broder’s appearance elicited the marks of 
esteem and respect in which he is evidently held I 
by the members. He spoke for over an hour, and 
unprepared though he was, his discourse was cer- 
tainly highly instructive, and must prove as ben- 
eficial as it was entertaining. He adverted to 
the manner in which students should pursue their 
studies, and reminded them that the only sure 
road to success was a thorough earnestness of 
character in the main pursuits of life, and an 
unqualified rectitude of conduct in our communi- 
cations with our fellow-men. He enlivened his 
discourse by many incidents connected with his 
own college days. He closed his remarks by 
quoting the famous “ speech ” of Charles Dickens : 
“Do just the best you can, and make as little 
fuss about it as possible !” 

At the conclusion, Bev. Father Spillard, Presi- 
dent of the Association, arose and thanked the 
speaker in behalf of the Society ; and after hear- 
ing read the “ Gazette of Tm-Penny Club," the 
meeting on motion adjourned. 

J. M. Mokiaktv, Cor. See. 

Juanita B. B. C. 

Notke Dame, March 16, 1870. 

Messrs. Editors: All who have, for any length 
of time, sojourned at the University are not unac- 
quainted with the success by which the efforts of 
the “gay Juanita boys” have hitherto been 
crowned. And we are pleased to announce, for 
the information of our friends, that the club has 
organized.for the coming contest during the base- 
ball season, which is so near at hand — and that, 
also, every member seems to be fully determined 
that the approaching season shall not prove a 
void in that long chain of ^success which the 
Juanita club, by its indefatigable energy and skill 
in the use of ball and bat, has forged for itself 
For this organization the first regular meeting of 
the club for the present session was held Febru- 
ary 20th, 1870. After a few preliminary remarks 
by the president of last year, officers for the ensu- 
ing term were elected. When the ballot had been 
consulted, the following result was obtained : 

Director, Brother Benoit; President, -Jas. A 
O’Beilly ; Vice-President, A. W. Arrington ; Bea 
Secretary, W. K. Boy ; Cor. Secretary, B. Boyd ; 
Treasurer, J. A Fox; 1st Field Director, J. A 
Moon; 2d Field Director, Charles Marantette; 
1st Censor, J, Duffy : 2d Censor, L. F. Wilson. 

Bespectfully yours. Cob. Sec’v. 


Mb. John McLaughlin, the Indian Club teach- ' 
^r, has formed quite a large class here, among the 
Juniors especially. It is unnecessary to say that 
much good will be derived from such exercises, 
and those whose health is impaired by sickness 
or weakened by close studies should by all means 
swing the clubs for a while. 

A Cabd. — Messrs. Editors : The members of the 
Star of the East Base-ball Club desire, through 
the columns of the Scholastic, to return their 
sincere thanks to Brother Ildefonsus for his kind- 
ness in procuring various delicacies, and for serv- 
ing up in such splendid style the bivalves, et 
catera bona, on the occasion of their oyster supper, 
Friday evening, Feb. 25th. 

F. Kaiseb, See'y. 
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[COBBESPONDEXCE.] 

St. Maby’s Ac.ademy, JIarch 1, 1870. 

On the 12th inst. the inmates of St. Mary’s were 
thrown into a state of pleasurable excitement by 
two important arrivals, viz. : the venerable Father 
Superior-General of Holy Cross, E. Sorin, from 
Europe, and our beloved Mother Angela from 
Washington city. 

The congratulatory greetings and expression of 
delight on every countenance, gave lively evidence 
of the joyous satisfaction occasioned by the re- 
turn of these venerated and beloved Superiors. 

The impulsive younger pupils gave loud de- 
monstrations of their delight, and hastened to 
claim their special privilege of being among the 
first to surround and welcome those long absent 
ones whose return has been so eagerly desired. 

In the afternoon all the pupils assembled in 
the large study hall, to give Bev. Father Sorin a 
formal welcome. As he entered the hall the Vo- 
cal Class sang a welcome song and chorus, writ- 
ten for the occasion. Then followed an address 
from the Senior Department, read by Miss Ellie 
Ewing ; then a great big welcome from the little 
Juniors and Minims, who were represented by 
Misses Anna Clark, little Bel Quan, Bel Henry 
and Ada Garrity. 

Very Bev. Father General seemed much pleased 
with their expressions of delight at his safe return, 
and after some very kind remarks, promised to give 
them (at an early opportunity) an account of his 
travels, and a description of the highly interesting 
appearance of the Holy City during the present 
grand Council. This promise he redeemed Sun- 
day afternoon, much to the satisfaction of an at- 
tentive audience. 

Bev. Father presided in the evening at the dis- 
tribution of Points and Tickets of conduct. He 
seemed much gratified at the number of pupils, 
and their good standing in Class and deportment 
as shown by the honors awarded to so many of 
the young ladies. Essays were read by Misses 
E. Kirwan, J. Arrington and M. Cook, which 
gave evidence of good taste and talent. 

ABBTVALS. 

Miss L. Bishop, McHenry, 111.; Miss C. Woods, 
Hiles, Mich. ; Miss J. Spencer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

TABLE OF HoxoB — March 6th. 

Sr. Department. — Misses A Sturgis, M. Lasson, 
E. Forrestill,*A. Hurst, M. LandgrafiF, J. Forbes, 
N. Thomson, J. Darcy, L. English, iL Coffey, V. 
and J. LeonL 

March 13th. 

Misses M. Lacy, T. Fox, B. Fox, M. Carpenter, 
M. Walton, L. Chamberlain, iL Streher, F. and 
C. Sharp, L. Qualy, M. King, L. BamsdilL 
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